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MEMORANDA 


Besides discussing routine business, plans for the 
April meeting 1n Washington, and sundry proposals 
for improving relations with other classical ‘bodies, the 
Executive Committee of the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States gave most of its November 23 ses- 
sion to the organization's finances. The Secretary- 
Treasurer summarized: 

Finances of the Association and of CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
are in excellent condition, with enough money in hand 
by November 20 to pay all expenses for the rest of the 
fiscal year, and to leave a substantial surplus. 

It will be remembered that last Spring the necessary 
legislation was passed to enable anyone residing in New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania or 
the District of Columbia to be a member of the Associa- 
tion with a subscription to either CLASSICAL WEEKLY or 
The Classical Journal. Moreover, a combination offer ot 
the two periodicals at a 10% discount was made. 

Readers will be glad to oe that the new policy is 
working out to the best interests of all concerned. To 
begin with, there are about 140 new members of the As- 
sociation with subscriptions to The Classical Journal. There 
are twenty-two members who took CJ last year, but now 
take both. Thirty-four have dropped CW to take CJ in- 
stead. One has done the reverse. Last fiscal year there were 
481 subscribers to CJ within the territory of CAAS. So far 
this year we have received 380 and, since the fiscal 
year ends in April, there is every reason to believe that 
we shall receive many more before it is time to close the 
books. It 1s interesting to know that 140 persons have 
taken advantage of the combination rate of $3.60 for 
CW and CJ 

Second notices for dues have been sent to members and 
subscribers. The cooperation of everyone is requested in 
sending to the Secretary the names of those who might 
be interested in becoming members or in subscribing. 
Especially welcome are names of South American scholars 
who do not know about the reduced rate at which CLAS- 
SICAL WEEKLY is offered them. 

Any who have not paid for the current academic year 
are urged to do it at once. 

John F. Gummere, Secretary-Treasurer. 


An amendment to the constitution was recommended 
by the Executive Committee to the Annual Meeting. 
It proposes to fix the term of all committeemen at ime 
years with a lapse of one year between terms. Dr. Rob 
ert H. Chastney was delegated to represent the Asso- 


ciation at the meeting of the New England Classical 
Association in April. "Thee sympathy of the Association 

was lined up on the side of the proposal to increase the 
requirement of classical languages of students entering 
medical schools. 

Sister Maria Walburg of Chestnut Hill College pte- 
sided at the meeting, which was attended by Miss Ed- 
na White, Dickinson High School, Jersey City, a vice- 
president; Dr. John F. Gummere, William Penn Char- 
ter School, Philadelphia, Secretary-Treasurer; Dr. Rob- 
ert H. Chastney, Townsend Harris High School, New 
York, last year’s president; Professor James Stinchcomb, 
University of Pittsburgh, editor; Mr. Russell L. Stryk- 
er, Townsend Harris High School; Dr. Lionel Casson, 
New York University; Dr. Shirley Smith, New Jersey 
College for Women; Miss Helen M. Carrigan, Colum- 
bia High School, South Orange; Professor Franklin B. 
Krauss, Pennsylvania State College; Miss Mary L. 
Hess, Liberty High School, Bethlehem; Miss Helen S. 
MacDonald, Ketan’ Select School, Philadelphia; Miss 
Frances Baird, Friends’ Select School, Wilmington; and 
Miss Mildred Dean, Calvin Coolidge High School, 
Washington. 

Miss Susan E. Shennan of New Bedford High School 
will represent the Classical Association of New England 
at the CAAS meeting in the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, April 25 and 26. A representative is also ex- 
pected from the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South. 


Applications for the Carnegie Fellowship in the His- 
tory of Graeco-Roman Science at The Johns Hopkins 
University should be sent to the registrar of the uni- 
versity before February 1, 1941. The fellowship 1 is open 
to candidates who have the de ‘gree of Ph.D. in classical 
languages. It will carry an annual stipend of $2000 for 
two years, from Septe -mber 1, 1941 to August 31, 1943. 
The fellow will be expected to complete, by the end 
of the second year, a piece of research worthy of pub- 
lication. Applications should be accompanied by 4 
transcript of the candidate’s post-graduate record, letters 
of recommendation and bibliography. 
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REVIEWS 


Bibliographia Pannonica V. Die neue Literatur 
iiber die Romerzeit und die Epoche der Vélker- 
wanderungen in Ungarn aus den Jahren 1938 und 
1939. Vorwort by "ANDRE AS ALFOLDI. 69 pages. 
Institut fiir Miinzkunde und Archaologie der P. 
Pazmany-Universitat, Budapest 1940 (Dissertationes 
Pannonicae, ser. I, fasc. 10) 8 pengo 
This bibliography has been intended primarily to be 

of service to Hungarian scholars and students. The first 

four issues were published in the periodical Pannonia in 
the years 1935, 1936, 1937, and 1938, and were re- 
published in the same years as numbers 9, 30, 38, and 

48 in the Pannonia- Konyvtar (1e., Pannonia Library, 

or Pannonia Collection). These issues covered literature 

published in 1931-34, 1935, 1936, and 1937; and since 
they were drawn up exclusively 1 in Hungarian it 1s clear 
that they did not aim to serve the imeesineainal public. 

These earlier issues even escaped the notice of the 

Archaologische Bibliographie of the Arch. Inst. d. deut. 

Reich; and, except for the second issue (that of 1936, 

covering the publications of 1935), likewise eluded 

L’année philologique. 

A wider audience 1s served for the first time with the 
appearance of this fifth issue in the distinguished series 
Dissertationes Pannonicae. The preface is now given in 
German as well as in Hungarian, and there have been 
added German renderings of the general title and of 
most of the titles of the principal divisions of the work. 

Included in the range of the bibliography are the 
Roman Empire and both the preceding and the suc- 
ceeding centuries of barbarian cultures in Europe. In 
the case of each of these periods detailed attention is 
paid to local archaeology and the history of the regions 
now included in Hungary. And it is, of course, this 
special character of the bibliography which will consti- 
tute its principal service to scholars beyond the borders 
of Hungary 

The plan of the work is well adapted to its relatively 
modest scale. Since it does not pretend to rival any of 
the encyclopedic bibliographies, except within its spe- 
cial sphe re, and since in fact it has extended to only 
about 30 octave pages for each year of literature cov- 
ered this bibliography has been able to afford the con- 
siderable advantage of remaining easily manageable. 
In each issue the machinery of classification has not 
needed to be extended beyond about a dozen simple 
headings. Under each of these have been included 
books, articles, supplements and every other several 
dignity of publication in alphabetical order, without 
prejudice or complication of rank. 

In the present issue there are thirteen headings, as 
follows: 1 Werke von allgemeinem Interesse, Biblio- 
graphische Zusammenstellungen, Ausgrabungen und 
Funde; 2 Illyrische und keltische Voraussetzungen der 


pannonischen Geschichte und Kultur; 3 Geschichtliche 
Literatur (Politische-, Sozial- und Wirtschaftsge- 
schichte, Staatsorganisation, etc.); 4 [Hungarian head- 
ing only: The Literary Sources]; 5 Epigraphik; 6 
Numismatik; 7 Kunst und Kunsthandwerk, Industrie- 
produkte; 8 Keramik der Kaiserzeit; g Geographie und 
Topographie; 10 Militargeschichte; 11 | Hungarian 
heading only: Pagan Religions}; 12 Das Christentum 
von Pannonien; 13 Die Grenzvélker des Donauraums 
in der Kaiserzeit und die Vélkerwellen der Epoche der 
Volkerwanderung. 

So far as the reviewer has been able to check, each 
item has been correctly classified according to its con- 
tents; the bibliographer has not been led astray by the 
mere tutles of the items. And, to all appearances, the 
descriptive statements and abstracts which are given in 
a great many cases are adequate. It is unfortunate that 
this most important part of the work has been left en- 
tirely in Hungarian. It is not convenient either that the 
reader is left to deduce the language or languages of 
each work from its title merely. Better would have been 
a specific note in every case of possible doubt and 
wherever an abstract in another language is available. 

It seems to be no part of the plan of the biblio- 
graphy to report all reviews, or all important reviews, 
of works included; for there are mentioned only very 
few reviews, and those according to no systematic 
principle. Some few general works are included in the 
present issue to repair omissions from earlier years; like- 
wise, in a few cases, items from the West seem to have 
been delayed in reaching Budapest and so will doubtless 
appear in later issues. But a detailed comparison with 
the standard annual bibliographies shows that there are 
included here an important number of special local 
publications, some of them in western European lan- 
guages, which would remain hidden except for their 
being included in this bibliography. 

WALTER F. SNYDER 
HUNTER COLLEGE 


In Registrum Gregorii Magni studia critica II. 
By Dac Norserc. vii, 263 pages. Lundequist, Upp- 
sala 1939 (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1939:7) 
8.50 kr 
This monograph deserves a place in the group pub- 

lished by the University of Uppsala. Whether or not, 

however, the title is a sufficient indication of the char- 
acter of the work is, to this reviewer at least, a ques- 
tion. 

The monograph, written entirely in Latin, gives an 
account of an exhaustive study of manuscripts of the 
Register of Gregory the Great which the author car- . 
ried on in various libraries and museums of Europe; 
from these and from photostatic copies which he ob- 
tained from places he could not visit, he compares the 
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edition of Ewald and Hartmann in the Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica. The monograph is stimulating 
and suggestive, criticizing as it does the Ewald and 
Hartmann edition, though in his fifth chapter, Dr. 
Norberg describes this edition as “excelling, by far, all 
former editions in completeness of text and arrange- 
ment of letters.” 

Doctor Norberg maintains that Ewald and Hart- 
mann have neglected to examine carefully many forms 
and constructions which were in good use at the time 
the letters were written and that, because of this omis- 
sion, many errors are to be found in the critical ap- 
paratus of the edition. The work is divided into five 
chapters, the first four arranged into a varying number 
of sub-divisions, the fifth into the conclusion. Chapter 
One has to do with the Lateran Register, the original 
of all the succeeding registers. Chapter Two deals with 
the various collections of Gregory’s letters which have 
been handed down in codices. Chapter Three studies 
the connection of the various codices. Chapter Four 
investigates the authenticity and reliability of the 
codices. 

By comparing his findings with the critical apparatus 
of Ewald and Hartmann, Dr. Norberg, in his conclu- 
sion, defends Gregory in the use of certain words not 
known before, e.g., tantocius, instuprare, inroborare; 
he points out that Gregory made use of certain words 
in an unusual way, e.g. erigere for excludere; provo- 
care for promovere, etc. He notes many new and un- 
usual. forms, e.g. parium, -ti (neuter), respondére with 
short e¢, etc. and cites many striking syntactical con- 
structions, e.g. the use of genitive i dative and con- 
struction according to sense. Finally, he concludes 
that Gregory delights in using an abundance of con- 
junctions. 

The arrangement of the work is good, the presen- 
tation of material clear, snd the findings well sub- 
stantiated by the evidence produced. 

StisTER Mary BorROMEO 
COLLEGE MISERICORDIA 


By A.-C. JuRET. 102 pages. 
16 fr. 

Chapter 1 (7-17) deals with the pronunciation of 
the separate sounds of Latin. Chapter 2 (18-24) deals 
with the phoneme in a syllable; chapter 3 (25- 7)» and 
chapter 4 (28- -g) respectively with the phoneme in the 
word and in the phrase. In describing the conditions 
which make a long syllable (21) Juret does not men- 
tion syllables that contain a diphthong 

The rest of the book deals with phonetic changes, 
mostly within Latin. Juret insists that there was no 
stress accent in Latin at any time. Therefore he cannot 


admit that such a thing as syncope existed. He thinks 


La phonétique latine’. 
Les Belles Lettres, Paris 1938 


that the existence of such a form as desino precludes 
the possibility of deriving pono from *po-sino. Like- 
wise, he is hard put to it to explain the phenomenon of 
vowel weakening. He attempts to show that vowel 
changes were always determined by the kind of con- 
sonant which preceded or followed a vowel. Thus the 
effect of the “implosive” and/or the ‘ “explosive” con- 
sonants was to alter vowels in quantity or in quality, 
or in both. Thus, it is the -qu- of quatio, when com- 
pounded with com-, that causes the -u- of concutio 
(76). 

Having insisted upon the fallacy of supposing a 
stress accent, Juret holds out to the bitter end, no mat- 
ter what he has to do to explain various Phenomena, 
He says (76) that some linguists draw a “vague anal- 
ogy’ > between Latin and Germanic languages and ac- 
count for vowel weakening by a “supposed” accent on 
the initial syllable. He claims that there is this differ- 
ence between the languages: “the Germanic accent te- 
duces unaccented vowels to the minimum of muscular 
; the Latin vowels in medial and final 
u, which have the 


tension 
syllables tend to become i and 
maximum of tension.””! 

But Juret’s insistence upon a pitch accent does not 
prevent him from giving many helpful illustrations of 
various phenomena. The material could not be used by 
an independent learner, for statements are made and 
phenomena are frequently alluded to in the text with- 
out any explanation at all. Thus, on the first page of 
the material on phonetic changes (33), the IE laryn- 
geals are freely used in discussing derivations; they are 
not explained anywhere in the book. 

I have noted twenty-three misprints of which, sur- 
prisingly enough, twenty-one are incorrectly marked 
vowels. 


Principes de métrique grecque et latine’. By 
A.-C. Juret. 64 pages. Les Belles Lettres, Panis 
1938 10 fr. 


In the first fifteen pages, Juret discusses the general 
question of ancient versification: its object, the unit of 
quantity, the verse itself in its various forms and com- 
binations. The rest of the pamphlet consists of a rather 
formal listing of the kinds of metre. Nine pages are 
devoted to dactylic hexameter, which is discussed in 
some detail. But many other forms are merely noted. 
For example, one line is given to the Phalaecean and 
no verse is cited to Tustrate i it (45). 

Oddly enough, Juret nowhere tells what constitutes 
a long syllable. He marks the quantities of long vowels 
in the Latin verses which he prints as examples, but is 
guilty of all too many omissions. He says that a syllaba 
anceps is one whose length may be varied to suit the 





1Cf. the chapter on The Latin Accent in Sturtevant, The 
Pronunciation of Greek and Latin2, Philadelphia 1940, 177-89. 
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t (5) but does not illustrate or further define such 
a syllable. He goes at great length into the question of 
the caesura. There is a short discussion of rhythm in 


prose (53- 9). 

I do not see how the pamphlet could be used except 
for reference in a class. It need not claim the attention 
of those who have access to a good Latin grammar. 

JoHN FLacc GUMMERE 


WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 


M. Annaei Lucani de bello civili, liber I. Edited 
by R. J. Gerry. xvi, 155 pages. Cambridge Uni- 


versity Press, Cambridge 1940 6s. 


It is natural that with the diminishing time allowed 
to classical study there should be a tendency to choose 
only what traditional criticism regards as the best work 
of the best authors. Traditional criticism is probably 
right in relegating Lucan to a secondary position, but 
there have always been some who have preferred Lucan 
to Vergil himself (Shelley was one); and surely in its 
realistic politics trimmed with hyperbole and senti- 
mentality and in its posturing and theatricality Lucan’s 
poem gives us a flavor of Rome of the Early Empire as 
Lucan’s and our own Italian contemporaries like to 
see it. 

Mr. Getty’s edition of Book I is a good introduction 
to the study of Lucan. Mr. Getty prints his own text 
and discusses his readings in a useful critical apparatus 
at the end of the volume. His remarks on Housman 
provide a wholesome check on the edition of that over- 
whelming scholar. If the tone is sometimes plaintive it 
never approaches Housman’s own heroic bad temper. 
In the 695 lines the text ditfers from Housman’s in 
sixteen places. The commentary cites apposite parallels 
from Ovid, Vergil and Seneca, and frequently illus- 
trates words by their derivatives in Romance languages. 
In manner as in matter the commentary follows tradi- 
tional lines. Authorities are scrupulously cited for mat- 
ters which lexica have made public property, e.g. 
“pares: Haskins observes that the word 1s used of 
gladiators”; “at nunc, as Lejay observes, indicates the 
return from an unrealized hypothesis to reality” . 
“iaventus: ‘the men of military age’, its usual meaning 


(Haskins) .” 


But a more serious fault in a commentary on a Stoic 
poct’s treatment of Roman politics is the slight notice 
taken of Roman politics and of Stoic political theory. 
In 288f., for example, when Curio warns Caesar 
‘gentesque subactas Vix impune feres’ he is probably 
teferring to Cato’s suggestion that Caesar should be 
surrendered to the Germans (Plutarch, Caesar 22). 
Cato is not named perhaps because nothing discredit- 
able can be attributed to the Stoic saint. It should be 
noted (as e.g. on 326) that Pompey became the leader 


of the nobiles in succession to Sulla, as Caesar was of 
the populares in succession to Marius and the Gracchi. 
Such a passage as 157ff. gives the theory of the political 
moralists (most probably derived from Posidonius) for 
the sharp deterioriation of Roman political morality 
after the Second Punic War. Until that time the 
‘metus hostilis’ (Sallust, Jugurtha 41.2; see the whole 
chapter) kept the Romans in order; Lucan is probably 
hinking of this same common expression when he 
speaks of ‘hostiles rapinae’ (162) as a cause for de- 
cline. 

The chief characteristic of Lucan’s style is his 
rhetoric, and here Mr. Getty has provided better, in 
commentary and introduction. The introduction de- 
votes twenty pages to the subject, explaining rhetorical 
terminology on the basis of Quintilian 8 and g. It 
would be useful to have statistics of the frequency of 
various tropes, like those of H. V. Canter for Seneca,! 
so that we might know just how Lucan is rhetorical 
and to what extent. Other sections of the introduction 
conclude that (I 1) Lucan may not have informed 
against his mother Acilia; (I ii) the first seven lines of 
the poem are Lucan’s; (II) one is not to seek a hero 
for a poem like Lucan’s; (III) the chief source is Livy, 
though Caesar was probably used, and perhaps even 
some of Cicero's Letters; ([V) Lucan’s geographical 
knowledge is slight, and for Gaul largely based on 
Posidonius. iy short appendices deal with special 
points. 

Moses Hapas 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Einsicht und Leidenschaft. Das Wesen des pla- 
tonischen Denkens. By GerHarp Krucer, xx, 334 
pages. Klostermann, Frankfurt am Main 1939 
10.50 M. 


The book is an attempt to define Plato’s concept of 
philosophy in terms of his concept of love. While the 
Symposium is the central theme, eighteen other dia- 
logues are represented by several hundred citations 
listed conveniently at the back of the book. The ap- 
pendix is concerned chiefly with the work of Wilamo- 
witz, Hildebrandt, Ritter, Lagerborg, Gadamer, Stenzel, 
Jaeger, Willi, Reinhardt, Frutiger and Robin. These 
names are surprising in view of the author's statement 
in a footnote that the English preserved the traditional 
sympathetic understanding of Plato longest. 

The tendency of recent philosophy to decentralize, to 
abandon the Cartesian emphasis on the conscious sub- 
ject, is bringing us nearer to Plato. Historical insight 
is itself a historical variant. The nineteenth centu 
was largely limited to historical and philological studies. 
The philosophy of the twentieth century is transcend- 





IRhetorical Elements in the Tragedies of Seneca (University 
of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature 10.1, 1925). 
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ing positivism, though not yet so radically as Plato 
transcended the Greek enlightenment. 

It was Plato’s plan that Eros should furnish insight 
into the nature of philosophy. But because the starting 
point is as difficult as the goal, most moderns try to 
deduce Platonic love from Platonism. We cannot set 
ourselves on the track at all. We are bothered by 
paederasty. We are bothered by Plato's insistence on 
understanding philosophy religiously when he cannot 
understand religion philosophically. We are bothered 
by the exaltation of a passion which we have learned 
to regard as human frailty. We cannot speak of divine 
love without being conscious of a metaphor. Even 
though our whole practical life may shatter before the 
power of love, our inner self-consciousness stands aloof 
and we attribute the phenomena to ourselves. Until the 
sovereign ego is overthrown, religious ecstasy cannot 
enter and we cannot know gods. 

The new philosophy of love shares with the enlight- 
enment much of its opposition to the old religion. In 
the Phaedrus the old gods are explained in terms of 
Eros, and Euripides proclaims him in the Hippolytus. 
Although he is not so egocentric as the self-won, goal- 
conscious réyvy of the enlightenment, he is more 
egocentric than Aphrodite and the old cosmic powers. 
He imposes on his worshippers the necessity of self- 
help, which appears paradoxically in the sense of an 
overpowering passion experienced religiously. The old 
religion bridged the gap between the god and his 
worshippers by oracles, visions and priestcraft. 

As Eros cannot be a god, he becomes a daemon, and 
in this new daemonology lies the necessity for the new 
Platonic poetry. Myth is part of Plato’s answer to the 
€potixos oyos of the Meno, in which Socrates admits 
that man cannot seek knowledge without an a priori 
awareness of it derived from a previous existence. This 
awareness is 6p6y S0€a and is related to émornpy as 
aiaOnors is. Both are impressions, rdOos in a field 
which is not yet brought under control. The my th is 
a shadow cast by the truth to be. 

After Phaedrus’ praise of Eros in the manner of the 
old religion, the next two speakers represent the en- 
lightenment. To Pausanias, the sophist, even the recog- 
nition of gods depends on human judgment. One can- 
not praise blindly. One must differentiate. And the 
basis for distinction lies in the field of human rela- 
tions. Eryximachus, the physician, throws the whole 
ethical problem into the light of that union of know- 
ledge and practical mastery which he calls réxvn- He 
widens the sphere of Eros to include the entire organic 
world, which he conceives teleologically. 

To the ancient enlightenment biology is more funda- 
mental than to the modern, which is grounded on 
physics and subordinates the organic world to the in- 
organic. Even ancient atomism was not meant in the 
present physical sense. It concentrated on particulate 


matter. Modern atomism concentrates on the formula. 
The scientist does not think of atoms as quite real, 
Rather they are an idea, a model underlying observed 
functional relations of measured magnitudes. The an- 
cient enlightenment thought of the emancipation of 
man as a social problem to be solved in the public life 
of the polis and by the instrument of the spoken 
word. Its science was rhetoric. 

Aristophanes is the first speaker to pass the limits of 
the enlightenment. He shows us not human mastery, 
but human bondage; not Techne over Eros, but Eros 
over Techne. The desire of lovers for complete and 
everlasting union can be explained only mythically. As 
far as the biologist sees, the union needs to be only 
very brief. Mien can behave so ridiculously because he 
is abnormal. Once he was normal, but he fled from 
grace through iBpis (ra hpovypara peydra elyov), the 
sin of the enlightenment as well as that of conventional 
tragedy. We are incomplete, and the kind of love we 
feel is therefore a natural outcome, not a sociological 
problem. Passion has a religious, not a biological basis. 

As Aristophanes made his comedy tragic, so Agath- 
on makes his tragedy comic. His overweening virtu- 
osity exposes “ely to the full blast of Socratic irony, 
When Socrates sees in the gaudy conclusion of his 
speech its Gorgian head, the metamorphosis is com- 
plete. Agathon yi wen what is left of the mythical 1 in- 
heritance when the enlightenment lays hold of it. He 
rises above the old myth, but only to control it. He 
too propounds a Techne, the Techne of the poet. Eros 
becomes the delicate Amor. He becomes, in fact, almost 
Agathon, the actress in the Thesmophoriazusae. He is 
introduced as a poet and a maker of poets. We meet 
him next as a philosopher and a maker of philosophers, 
and it is this business which compels him to be a 
daemon. 

Diotima defines a daemon as another step in exist- 
ence midway between god and mortal. He 1s, like the 
seer and priest of the old religion, an interpreter and 
mediator. The divine is moved far off. The world is 
emptied of gods and man is deprived of their benign 
omnipresence. 

The God of the Christians also is remote. When the 
manifold illusions of the world are attributed to sin, 
when man’s habitual worldliness is made almost inevit- 
able sin, then the gulf between God and man becomes 
everlasting denedtinn except for the mediation of 
Christ. But when the love of God for man, God's 
mercy, does not bridge the gulf, then only the in- 

satiable passion of man himself, his daemonic love can 
save him and lead him to God. There are two kinds of 
pavia (Phaedrus 244): one is god-given and inspires 
to accomplishments otherwise unattainable. Both Freud- 
ian psychology and Christian mysticism meet Plato at 
this crossroad. Christ, the God-sent guide to heaven, 
has also a dual personality: the helper and the help 
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less, the Son of God and of the lowly Virgin. Like 
Eros, He wields His Father’s Techne to assuage His 
Mother’s need. And, in spite of Christian distrust of 
sensuality, the way of Love is repeated by theologians 
as the upward orientation and the language of saints 
is that of lovers. 

Philosophy is the possession by a daemonic power, 
which drives man upward. Eros is the unattractive 
power of attraction, das Liebende, not das Geliebte. 
The region between lack and fulfillment is human lot 
and the sphere of Eros. The gods lack nothing and so 
do not philosophize. 

With the appreciation of beautiful souls as well as 
beautiful bodies, the lover becomes adviser to the 
youth and is forced to contemplate the laws and morals 
of the state. This daemonic political educator pregnant 
with pornos (Einsicht) is the historical Socrates. 
Diotima doubts whether he can pass this stage of the 
initiation. In fact he did not pass it, but gave up his 
life in patriotic devotion to a single state. Plato has 
used this break in the initiation of Socrates into the 
mystery of Eros as a device to indicate the point where 
Socrates ends and he himself begins. Except where he 
is quoting Diotima, Socrates appears throughout in the 
stage of the lover of souls, the ethical-political stage. 
To the historical Socrates the realm above is visible 
only dimly in myth. 

The superiority of science over souls as an object of 
love is shown by the fact that souls require dpery to 
become harmonious, while science is so without effort. 
The harmony of the cosmos is a necessary truth; the 
harmony of the soul is its own work. This stage of uni- 
versalization of the loved qualities resembles Eryxim- 
achus’ portrayal of Eros as an orderly principle in 
nature. But Socrates is not thinking in terms of tech- 
nical application. He is thinking of medicine for the 
suffering soul. Imprisoned in the world of aic@yots 
and §déa, man needs science to overcome the first 
stages of pathos. And the majesty of the cosmos can 
teach him not only that mathematical order is estab- 
lished in reasoned thinking, as the enlightenment sees, 
but also that human reason is grounded in the cosmic 
order. To us carnal love, education, politics, science and 
religion appear strange bed-fellows. To Plato they 
combine to yield ei8apovia. He can explain not only 
philosophy religiously, but even science religiously. 

We who are accustomed to view all affective thought 
critically cannot help suspecting that the divine beauty 
may be illusory. Plato offers no proof of his idealism. 
He lets the representatives of the enlightenment speak 
for him by their failure to provide adequate motivation 
for human behavior. If Eros is real, then his object is 
also real. 

Alcibiades’ speech portrays the tragic hero in a comic 
situation. It is, as Socrates calls it, a satyr play. The 
pathos of Alcibiades comes from his incomplete initia- 


tion. He finds no rest in myth or in the enlightenment 
or in philosophy. The revelation of his love affair is 
the satyric version of a step in the initiation ritual and 
shows how close is the sublime to the ridiculous. 

When the satyr play is over, it is time for the 
audience to go home. But the expected end does not 
come. Instead there is a riddle: the same man knows 
how to write tragedy and comedy. The solution of this 
riddle depends on seeing that the poetry of which 
Socrates is speaking is not the ordinary kind. It is the 
imitation, not of sensible things, but of the truth. It 
is philosophy. 

Philosophy is tragic because it lies open to a very 
special kind of failure to which passion is subject. 
While the old love under Aphrodite’s rule was blind 
and naively identified its object with all beauty, the 
new daemon sees sharply. The philosopher's erotic in- 
sight makes him more tragic than the blind heroes of 
the old tragedy. His guilt is not the ancient #Bpis, and 
dry does not cloud his vision. Instead of loud lamenta- 
tion there is restraint, and playful festivity hides the 
moment of failure. That philosophy is common to the 
multitude is only too obvious. An instance is the story 
of Thales, the stars, the well and the Thracian girl. 

In the Symposium the tragedy is the outcome of 
the daemonic nature of Eros. The novice passes 
through the stages of initiation one by one. Then it 
turns out that Eros who drives him so mightily toward 
the eternal binds him with equal might to the 
transitory, to mythos and doxa, to the political situa- 
tion and the beautiful body. The comedy is Socrates’ 
behavior as a man of the world sees it: Socrates the 
belated dinner guest, Socrates in camp standing all 
night while the soldiers bunk out to watch him, Soc- 
rates the darling of the darling Alcibiades are as comic 
as Eros the barefoot inventor. 

Philosophy is the poetry of passion for that which 
frees men from human limitations. It is a drama where 
tragedy and pathos remain unseen, where comedy and 
buffoonery are exposed to view. It is a religious ex- 
perience disclosing step by step the truth that makes 
man eternal. What part of divine power is disclosed 
furnished matter for its Adyor; its pdOor deal with the 
stage just ahead. 

FreDerRICK L. SANTEE 
KENYON COLLEGE 


A Study of Act Divisions in Classical Drama. 
By REINHARD T. WEISSINGER. 141 pages. Privately 
published 1940! (Iowa Studies in Classical Philology,’ 
Vol. IX) 

This monograph bears added witness to the con- 
tinuing activity of Professor Flickinger in the inspira- 





1 “Paper-bound copies at $3.00 each may be obtained by 
addressing the author at 4822 Lakeview Drive, Des Moines, 
Iowa.” 
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tion of research especially in the more technical aspects 
of classical drama. Although the work contains rela- 
tively little which is purely original, and suffers as such 
researches must from the dearth of reliable detailed in- 
formation concerning the actual presentation of drama 
in antiquity, its not inconsiderable value 1s established 
by the sobriety and clarity with which Weissinger pre- 
sents what can be known or reasonably assumed con- 
cerning the difficult matter of act divisions in classical 
desma. It is carefully implemented and, in the main, 
well composed, except for a somewhat tedious structure. 


The author introduces his treatment by showing the 
inadequacy and confusion in modern lexicographical 
definitions of ‘act’ and ‘scene’; it is noteworthy, though 
no novelty, that some of this confusion results from the 
failure to observe the historical development of the 
terminology from antiquity. The usage of the terms 
meros and actus as ‘act’ is then briefly traced: “the 
technical meaning of meros is thus seen to have origin- 
ated not later than ca 200 B.c.” (16), of actus probably 
in the time of Terence (18). 

In his discussion of “The Mere in Greek Tragedy” 
(19-35), Weissinger adopts the view that the prologue 
alone constitutes the first meros. The evidence to this 
effect adduced by Holzapfel, namely, the close connec- 
tion which exists between the parodos and the first 
episode in most Greek tragedies, 1s supplemented by the 
fact that the occurrences of a completely empty stage 
are frequent both within and at the end of the pro- 
logue (23-5). As the bases of his conclusion that “the 
Tragic Triad employed mere (acts) but without being 
technically conscious of them” (35) the following 
findings may be noted: “The mere did not always con- 
stitute coherent parts of the plot, but neither do acts 
always meet that test in modern times”; “these mere 
were often set off by an empty stage, lapse of time, 
changes of scene, etc., which largely acted as sub- 
stitutes for the modern curtain”; “The completely 
empty stage was not infrequent and was especially 
found at meros divisions. Condensation of time nearly 
always occurred at the beginning or end of mere. The 
number of mere was not fixed . . .” (34-5). The fact 
is also noted that the performance of the play as a 
whole was virtually continuous. This observation and, 
in fact, Weissinger’s whole analysis of the somewhat 
embryonic act-structure would have been more sig- 
nificant if related to the whole temper of Greek tragedy, 
especially to the concentration and intensity which lie 
at its core. It is at the same time reflective of the tone 
proper to high tragedy that its act-structure is far more 
formal than that of comedy: “Since the mere of Old 
Comedy constituted as a whole no definite, coherent 
‘parts’ of a play, being frequently extraneous, swift- 
moving, and insignificant in character, and since such 
terms as episode and stasimon were of much less im- 


port in comedy than in tragedy, it is obvious that these 
comic mere were not ‘acts’ in the later Greek and 
Latin or modern sense” (47). 

The author then resumes tracing the main stream of 
the development of act divisions through Agathon’s 
embolima and late Aristophanic comedy (the Ecclesiaz- 
usae and Plutus) to New Comedy. Here, with the in- 
sertion of choral interludes, well-defined acts appear. 
Continuing, with the examination of Roman comedy, 
Weissinger successfully threads the tremendous di- 
versity of opinion concerning act (and scene) divi- 
sions by pointing out interludes which appear certain 
and by establishing criteria for the demarcation of 
acts; the following passage merits quotation (97) : 

“The complete lack of knowledge about act division in 
Roman Comedy so far as the Mss of Plautus and Terence 
are concerned need not and has not, however, discour- 
aged scholars from endeavoring to approach the problem 
from another angle, viz. the study of the comedies them- 
selves, with special attention being devoted to the occur- 
rence of empty stages, to the direct or indirect mention of 
some sort of musical entertainment, such as the flute, and 
to the frequent places where a longer pause or an inter- 
mezzic entertainment between two verses seems not only 
natural and desirable but actually logical and essential— 
sometimes even authenticated.” 

The author also lends his support, convincingly in 
the reviewer's judgment, to the view that the pauses 
between acts were filled by actual choruses and music 
in the time of Plautus and Terence. Only in Seneca 
(not in Roman comedy) does Weissinger find five 
definite acts, for the demarcation of which the curtain 
was available if these plays were presented on the stage. 

The citation of some modern parallels to ancient 
dramatic * phenomena and a brief set of conclusions 
warning against the application of rigid dramatic stand- 
ards of a later age to classical drama conclude this 
well-rounded and useful survey. 

Norman T. Pratt, JR. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


M. Terenti Varronis de vita populi Romani: 


Fonti, esegesi, edizione critica dei frammenti. By 
BENEDETTO Riposati. 1x, 320 pages. Vita e Pen- 
siero, Milan 1939 (Pubblicazioni dell’Universita del 
S. Cuore, Serie Quarta: Scienze Filologiche, Vol. 


33) 3joL. 

This bulky edition of the fragments of one of the 
most important antiquarian works of Varro can claim 
the honor of supplanting that by H. Kettner (42 
pages) in his Halle dissertation of 1863. The bulk of 
the volume is to be accounted for by characteristic 
Italian logorrhea in discussion rather than by the addi- 
tion of much new material, although several new frag- 
ments have been added (20, 30b and c, 31, 32b, 36b, 
38a-g, 82a and b, g8b, 1o1a and c, 108a and b). 

Part One consists of four chapters: 1) a bibliography 
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(3-8), 2) on method (g-11), 3) an examination of 
the sources of the fragments (12-80), 4) on the ttle, 
book division, date, etc. (81-6). To the bibliography 
should be added a third work by H. Kettner: Kritische 
Bemerkungen zu Varro und lateinischen Glossaren, 
Hallen 1868. The article on Varro by Dahlmann in 
RE? is in Supplementband VI, not VI A. In 2) the 
author has to deal with the thorny problems of the 
sources of the several writers who may have used 
Varro de vita, and here on the whole he shows an ad- 
mirable skepticism. Nonius is the source of 118 of 129 
fragments in this edition, and since the genuineness 
of these 118 is guaranteed by Nonius’ exact citation, 
it is usually a matter, in the case of another writer, of 
determining, by reference to Nonius’ fragments and by 
a consideration of what is known of the other sources 
of each writer, whether he is likely to have used Varro 
in a given instance. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ovid, 
and Verrius Flaccus are thus discarded. The case for 
Valerius Flaccus’ use of the work (59-71) seems to me 
to be far from made out, and thus the acceptance of 
fr. 30c, 31, 38c and d, rora is of questionable _pro- 
priety. 

The first chapter (g1-245) of Part Two is concerned 
with the illustration of the fragments of the four books 
of the de vita. The number of books in the work 1s 
given in the catalogue of Varro’s writings quoted in 
part by Jerome in a letter to Paul, but in determining 
the contents of the books it is again Nonius whose 
testimony is decisive. Varro’s treatment is chrono- 
logical : Book One the regal period, Book Two from 
the expulsion of the kings to the First Punic War, 
Book Three the Punic Wars, Book Four from the 
social wars to Varro’s time. The comment on the 
fragments is fuller than necessary, and the author is 
frequently at pains to take positions on topics not 
strictly germane to the subject matter of the fragments. 
For instance, after two pages of discussion of the 
Roman cult of the dead (127-8) we find that there is 
nothing of all this in what remains of Varro de vita, 
and one brief fragment on the etymology of legio is 
supposed to justify a discussion of the population of 
Rome in the early republic (19sff.). Mention of the 
three coins brought by the bride to her husband calls 
forth a description of the three types of Roman mar- 
tiage (133ff.), but no remark upon the apparent as- 
sumption that coins were in common use in the regal 
period, which, of course, nobody really believes. Little 
of all this is of any independent value and frequent 
appeal is made to such authorities as Pais and even 
Duruy. On the other hand I find no reference on mat- 
ters of etymology to the standard handbooks (e.g. 2nd 
ed. of Walde on page 129 n.4). Perhaps this is to be 
explained by the author’s declaration of his distrust of 
modern etymology in general (175). In matters of 
judgment the author is not always dispassionate. For 


example, can any really competent scholar and fair- 
minded man gloze over the bad faith displayed by 
Rome in the treaty which ended the First Punic War, 
or believe implicitly the Roman propaganda against 
Carthage such as that in fr. 98a (cf. 210)? 

Chapter two (246-56) discusses the ‘fragmenta in- 
certae sedis,’ most of which are assignable to the re- 
spective books by rectification of scribal errors (e.g. III 
for III). Part Two is completed by a chapter on the 
order of Varro’s treatment and the arrangement of 
fragments in this edition (257-61), and another giving 
a general estimate of Varro’s work (262-72). 

Part Three is the edition proper (273-316). The 
fragments are numbered consecutively through the 
four books, and on each is given a full apparatus of 
testimonia (including references to parallels, to critical 
literature, and to previous editions) and of variants. 
There 1s little display of independent critical judgment, 
which 1s perhaps well since practically all such prob- 
lems have been weighed by Lindsay. One wonders if 
the change of lora to lorea in fr. 39-41 is justified by 
any evidence. Peculiarities of orthography, due prob- 
ably to Nonius, should have been rectified (e.g. poene 
for paene, fr. 6 and foetiales for fetiales fr. 75). I 
should have preferred to find a separate section for 
‘fragmenta dubia,’ and in cases where Varro’s thought, 
but not his words, are reproduced (82a and b, 96, 1o1a, 
108 a and b, 111) it would have been helpful if italics 
had been used. Fragments 32b, 36b and 125b should 
have been relegated to the apparatus, since they are 
plainly not in Varro’s own words. The passages inde- 
undis in fr. 25, and ideo-lydiust in fr. 27 are wrongly 
included. The following corrections should be made in 
the text: lege for legi fr. 25, comma after et and before 
assa fr. 84, semper for sempre fr. 88, collectis for col- 
lectibus fr. 111. There are numerous misprints through- 
out the volume, mostly Italian spellings for Latin. A 
brief index completes the book. 


These criticisms and others which could be made 
should not obscure the fact that this volume is a monu- 
ment to a great labor of love (cf. page 272) and is a 
noteworthy improvement upon the edition of Kettner, 
which, of course, was no difficult matter; rayrds yap 
mpoubeivat TO €AXEi Tov. 

Lioyp W. Day 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Nature in Greek Poetry. Studies partly compara- , 
tive. By GeorGe Soutar. xix, 258 pages. Oxford 
University Press, London 1939 (St. Andrews Uni- 
versity Publications, No. XLIIT) ($3.50) 


This delightful book, the work of “a gentle scholar” 
(xiv), teacher, and poet, who died in 1939, has found 
a place posthumously among the St. Andrews Uni- 
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versity Publications. It is prefaced with a tribute to the 
author by his life-long friend, J. C. Smith. To the 
memoir Mr. Smith has added five specimens of Dr. 
Soutar’s verse translations from the Greek poets. 
These give evidence of “no slight inspiration of the 
Grecian Muse.”! The rendering of the Anacreontic 
Maxapilopev oe, rérrié is charming; that of the frag- 
ment of Pindar’s Second Olympian is Pindaric. 

Greek poetry, in all its long range from Homer to 
Theocritus, was in Dr. Soutar’s mental grasp. He had 
ready command of all his sources, from the Homeric 
poems to the Alexandrians, including the fragments, 
lyric, dramatic, and the rest. And not only were the 
Greek poets at his fingers’ ends, but all literature seems 

have been included in his domain; for he draws, 
without apparent effort, fitting parallels to his illustra- 
tions of Nature in Greek poetry from Sanskrit, Hebrew, 
Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Old French, 
Norse, Anglo-Saxon, Old English, and German, as well 


as from English poetry of ty periods. 


The scope of the present work may be suggested by 
the subjects of its eleven chapters: I Landscape in 
Homer, II Landscape after Homer, III Mountains, 
IV River and Sea, V-VI Some Natural Phenomena, VII 
Miscellaneous, VIII-IX The Sentimental, X Alexan- 
drian Poetry, XI The Greek Anthology. 


Homer’s similes, in Iliad and in Odyssey, and the 
rural scenes of some of the Hymns, especially the 
Hymns to Hermes and Aphrodite, provide rich ma- 
terial for one who is seeking for both understanding 
and appreciation of Nature in Greek literature. Soutar 
has thoroughly exploited that field, as also the dramatic 
and the lyric. Pindar may be “interested to obsession 
in blue blood and family trees and myths” (24), but 
the scenes of beauty about Delphi and Olympia and 
Corinth and the Isles of the Blest appealed no less 
powerfully to the great Theban’s soul than did the 
personalities of his "henees and the stories connected 
with their homes and families. And Soutar, with the 
spirit of the poet and the artist that he was, skilfully 
reproduces the colors in the epithets with which the 
Greek poets, with their consummate artistry, paint their 
pictures of Nature’s phenomena. 

It is with a reasonable feeling for man’s creative 
comforts that Soutar cites (142) from Pindar’s third 
Olympian the story of Heracles bringing the olive from 

“the land that lies behind the blast of the chill north- 
wind” “to be a shade for all comers and a crown for 
valorous deeds” as evidence of Greek appreciation of 
trees as a means of shelter from “the fierce rays of the 
sun.” Anyone who may have worked hard all day in 
the Altis at Olympia in midsummer, before the pines 
attained their present growth, and again in more recent 
years can realize what Pindar experienced in the sun- 





1Horace, Car. II xvi 38-9 


shine and under the wild olive trees, when he helped 
to celebrate the Olympic Festival in July or August 
two and a half millennia ago! 

But our author does not fail to emphasize the re- 
ligious awe that the Greeks felt in the presence of their 
rugged mountains and their loud-murmuring, wine- 
dark, infinite sea, their milk-white morning sky and 
rosy-fingered, crimsoning dawn, and under the “large 
white stars” of their “spacious firmament on high.” 
But Homer is everywhere the standard by which all 
later poets are measured and weighed. 


Nature in Greek Poetry is interspersed with many 
happy turns of thought and expression, such as “We 
are dealing with a time when science was largely in- 
distinguishable from popular fancy. Science had _ not 
yet a go-cart of her own but rode in the splendid car 
of Poetry” (98) or when, by way of comparison with 
Iphigenia’s apostrophe to “the snow-smitten glen 
where the infant Paris was exposed . . . the fountains 
of the nymphs and the meadow blooming with roses 
and hyacinths,” he says “Here we have the bare rudi- 
ments of one stanza of Tennyson’s Oenone, in which 
he rivals in words the colors of Titian” (38). Again, of 
the poets of the Anthology he says “They do not paint 
large landscapes, but vignettes The call is ad- 
dressed, not to man’s higher nature, but to his senses” 
(246-7). 

As a matter of course, the book under review 
abounds in quotations from the Greek poets. Some- 
times these are translated, usually very aptly; but 
occasionally also the translations are not beyond criti- 
cism. For example, the sparrows at Aulis cannot be 

“swallows” (23); swallows do not nest in trees. aixiLov 
(Soph. Ant. 419) does not mean “rending” (132); the 
sudden whirlwinds that raise a column of dust in the 
summer time in Greece do mar the foliage, but they 
it. Nausicaa’s washing places at the river 
surely were not “cisterns” (72). So in Glaucus’ beauti- 
ful simile of “the generation of men,” which Simonides 
calls “the fairest saying of the Chian bard”, 
yeren } pev bva, 4 Samrodnyea is not well translated 
with “so with the race of men, one is fruitful and an- 
other dies away” (154). 


The book is beautifully printed on excellent paper. 
Although, as noted above, this work was issued after 
the author’s death, misprints, apart from an occasional 
misplaced Greek accent or iota subscript, are rare. An 
interesting typographical error on page gt makes the 
sea billows ‘soar’ instead of roar (mpocepev'yerat, Iliad 


XV 621) against the rocks. 


An index of passages cited would have proved very 
useful. 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


For microprint or photoprint copies of articles abstracted send 
lc per page for microprint, or 10c per page for photoprint, plus 
a service charge of 20c for each item, to Bibliofilm Service, 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C. The 
Service reserves the right to except material readily available 
elsewhere. 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


ALEXANDER, CHRISTINE. An Antefix and a Hekataion 
Recently Acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
1. A late-archaic terracotta antefix with a gorgoneion in 
low relief, said to be from Tarentum. It is almost per- 
fect and from the original mould; several fragments, 
identical, but made from a re-casting, are also known. 
2. A Hellenistic Hekataion of juniper wood, said to be 
from Alexandria. III. 

(Walton) 


AJA 44 (1940) 293-6 
LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN, Kari. Preliminary Report on 
the Second Campaign of Excavation in Samothrace. 
Complete excavation of the Anaktoron confirms its date 
as about 500 B.c. The entrances were on a long side, and 
there was a raised sanctuary at one end, balanced by a 
platform (for the community?) at the other. Remains 
of a “Thymele” and of a circular wooden tribunal used 
in the rites during the Hellenistic period. New light on 
the construction and roofing of the Arsinoeion. The 
Hellenistic “sacristy”, where the records of mystae were 
kept, was in use Res rebuilt as late as 313/4 a.v. Be- 
neath it and the Arsinocion are remains of earlier build- 
ings, of which the oldest is pre-Greek of the Late 
Bronze or Early Iron Age. The miscellaneous finds in- 
clude a number of inscriptions, which furnish new in- 
formation on the mysteries. III. 
(Walton) 


AJA 44 (1940) 328-58 

Ricuter, GiseELA M. A. A bronze cinerary urn. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art acquired in 1940 a ham- 
mered bronze urn (ill.) 0.485 m. high, of the late 
archaic period, first published in 1909. The shoulder of 
the bowl is engraved with a tongue pattern and a band 
of palmettes; on the lid are five cast figurines, a youth 
holding a discus and four original (Scythian?) mounted 
archers (ill.). On the underside (of the foot?) are en- 
graved two letters. It is said to have been found at 
Capua; other such urns have been reported from Cam- 
pania, and Etruria has yielded no close parallels, but R. 
ascribes it to an Etruscan workshop. 
BMM 35 (1940) 195-7 €f, J.) 


—— A rearrangement of Roman portraits. The 
Mctropolitan Museum of Art has discovered that it has 
a fine collection of Roman portraits, and has _ re- 
arranged them in approximate chronological order in 
the Roman Court. 

BMM 35 (1940) 200-2 Ch J.) 
Rome: 


VAN Buren, A. W. News Items from Rome. 
the temple of Veiovis on the Capitoline; the temples of 
the Portus Tiberinus area; topography of the Campus 
Martius; a Flavian relief from the Cancelleria; a 
Mithraeum on the Aventine ; important discoveries in or 
near the Gardens of Caesar, including mosaics and 
richly painted walls; an important replica of the Aristo- 
geiton statue; partial reconstruction of the temple of 
Apollo near the Theater of Marcellus. An early Christ- 
ian basilica at Ostia. Roman remains of the first century 
A.D. at and near Fiume. The theater at Pola. Wells and 
plumbing in Milan; a curiously decorated weight. 
Marble statuettes from Bigarello. The amphitheater at 
Libarna. A terracotta female figure from Veii by the 


Master of the Villa Giulia Apollo; fifth century B.c. 
figurines of Aeneas carrying Anchises found at Veii. 
The naval museum at Lake Nemi. Christians at Hercu- 
laneum? A fine portrait head of Marcellus (?) from 
Pompeii. A vase of the Brygos Painter from the 
Heraion of Lucania, and important new architectural 
and sculptural finds there. Ex-votos from Epizephyrian 
Locri. Ill. 
AJA 44 (1940) 376-97 (Walton) 
Wesster, T. B. L. Chinese Painting and Archaic 
Greek Art. Discusses the principles of Chinese art as 
set forth by the painters themselves and as interpreted 
by Sirén in The Chinese on the Art of Painting (1936), 
and points out certain analogies between Chinese and 
early Greek painting. III. 
G&R 9 (1940) 129-36 (Vlachos) 


LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 


Beare, W. Contamination in Plautus and Terence. 
Claims no instances in Plautus, disputing Enk’s admis- 
sion of three. Discusses Terence’s understanding of the 
meaning of contaminare; the modern use of the word is 


due to a misunderstanding of Terence. 
RPh 14 (1940) 28-42 (Taylor) 


LINGUISTICS, GRAMMAR. METRICS 


CHANTRAINE, P. Conjugaison et histoire des verbes 
significant vendre (mépynpu mwdr€w, drodidopnay éurode)- 
The development of the forms and meaning of these 
verbs and the influence which the demands of a chang- 
ing economic life had upon their development. 


RPh 14 (1940) 11-24 (Taylor) 
DeWitt, NorMAN W. Semantic Notes to Latin 
Etymologies. “ .. . a residue of words remains for 


which no satisfactory etymology has been found, or 
none at all... Upon these more obscure words . . 
some light may be thrown by following semantic clues.” 
There are discussions of twenty words or groups of re- 
lated words, from aperio to Venus. 
Lang 16 (1940) 88-94 (Gummere) 
HoenicswaLp, H. M. gay-Compounds in Early 
Greek. Merely determinative compounds are rare in 
pIE. The zqgy-compounds, found in Homer, are char- 


acteristic and their secondary origin can be traced in the 
epic. Their development is typical for such composition 
in general, in Greek as well as in other IE languages. 
Lang 16 (1940) 183-8 (Gummere) 

Lorimer, W. L. Punctum. The meaning ‘brief 
clause,’ ‘short section’ given by Lewis and Short and 
Georges-Georges8 to punctum is untenable for Cic. Par. 
prooem. 2, and unlikely for Auson. Id. 12 prooem. In 
the third passage cited to support the meaning (Cic. De 
Or. 2.177), puncta is a false reading. 


CR 54 (1940) 77-9 (Jones) 
SturtTEVANT, E. H. The Greek Aspirated Perfect. 
Evidence to show that “Greek perfects in -ga or -ya 


from verb-stems ending in q, x, or y owe the aspiration 
to Indo-Hittite perfect endings beginning with a voice- 
less laryngeal.” ' 
Lang 16 (1940) 179-82 (Gummere ) 

Wuatmoucu, J. A Note on Raetic. New inscrip- 
tions from Val Camonica prove that Raetic was funda- 
mentally Indo-European. “And it begins to look as if 
Kretschmer was right in maintaining that the Indo- 
European element in Raetic is most closely related to 


Umbrian,” 
CPh 35 (1940) 186-8 (W. Wallace) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Compiled by Lionel Casson and Bluma L. Trell from 
the American, British, French and German weekly, and 
Italian monthly, bibliographical publications, and from 
books received at the editorial offices. Prices have not 
been confirmed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


HENRY, Epwarp A. Doctoral Dissertations Accepted 
by American Universities, 1939-1940. 130 pages. H. W. 
Wilson, New York 1940 $2 

Harvard University. Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences. Summaries of theses accepted in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, 1938. 423 pages. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge 1940 $2 

Societa italiana per il progresso delle scienze. Un 
secolo di progresso scientifico italiano 1839-1939. Opera 
storica redatta da circa 200 collaboratori sotto la di- 
rezione del Comitato scientifico della S. I. P. S. Pubbli- 
cazione a cura del Segretario generale Lucio SILLa 
Volume VI: Storia, Archeologia, Filologia, Glottologia, 
Scienze economiche e sociali, Scienze giuridiche, Filo- 
sofia. 500 pages. S. I. P. S., Rome 1939 

Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 1939. Edited by 
S. G. Owen. 105 pages. Arrowsmith, London 1940 
3s. 6d. 

PREHISTORY 

ALBRECHT, CHRISTOPH. WILHELM DortTMANN: Eiszeit. 
Altere Steinzeit. 26 pages, ill., 8 plates. Becker, Arns- 
berg 1937 1 M. 

HALLSTROM, GUSTAF. 


Europe from the Stone Age. 
544 pages, 139 figures; 48 plates in folio. Thule, 


Monumenta! Art of Northern 
I. The Norwegian Locali- 


ties. 
Stockholm 1938 

LAviosA ZAMsotTti, Pia. Carta archeologica delle 
stazione enee emiliane a occidente del Reno. Pages 


295-418, 1 plate. Hoepli, Milan 1939 (Mem. del R. Ist. 
Lombardo di scienze e lettere. Classe di lettere, scienze 
morali e storiche. Vol. XXIV, XV della serie III, fasc. 
Vileultimo) 311. 

VAYSON DE PRADENNE, A. Prehistory. Translated by 
E. F. Row. 239 pages. Harrap, London 1940 6s. 


HISTORY. SOCIAL, STUDIES 
Esy, FreperickK, and CHARLES FLinn Arrowoop. The 
History and Philosophy of Education, Ancient and 
Medieval. 982 pages, ill. Prentice-Hall, New York 
1940 $3.75 


Fritz, Kurt von. Pythagorean Politics in Southern 
Italy. An analysis of the sources. xi, 113 pages. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York 1940 $2 

PERKINS, CLARENCE, and others. The Development 
of European Civilization from Earliest Times to the 
Present. 1215 pages, ill., maps. Prentice-Hall, New 
York 1940 $4.50 

Rosinson, LAURA. 
Republic. xiii, 93 pages. 
Johns Hopkins) 

Sykes, Percy. 


Freedom of Speech in the Roman 
3altimore 1940 (Dissertation, 


A History of Afghanistan. 2 vol- 


umes; 424, 423 pages, ill. Macmillan, London 1940 50s. 
ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 
Crowroot, J. W. Early Palestinian Churches. Ox- 


ford University Press, London 1940 ($2.50) 
The Fauna of the Successive Settle- 


GEJVALL, N. G. 
Gleerup, Lund 1939 


ments of Troy. 


Gross, WALTER Hatto. Bildnisse Trajans. 141 pages, 
48 plates. Mann, Berlin 1940 (Das romische Herrscher- 


bild. Abt. 2, Bd 2) 30M. 
MareE.LLA, M. Ricerche e studi sulla scultura greca 
del sec. IV. 67 pages, 21 plates. Europa, Rome 1939 


40 1. 

SHEPARD, KATHARINE. The Fish-Tailed Monster in 
Greek and Etruscan Art. xii, 125 pages. Privately print- 
ed, New York 1940 (Dissertation, Bryn Mawr) $2 

Swirt, Emerson Howianpb. Hagia Sophia. xviii, 
270 pages, ill. Columbia University Press, New York 
1940 $10 


ORIENTAL STUDIES 


ConTENAU, Dr G. La divination chez les Assyriens 
et les Babyloniens. 384 pages, 13 figures, 8 plates, 1 map, 
Payot, Paris 1940 50 fr. 

De.oucaz, P. The Temple Oval at Khafajah. 194 
pages, ill. University of Chicago Press, Chicago 1940 
(Oriental Institute Publications, 53) 

Archives du Palais de Mari. 39 


Dossin, G. Les 
Geuthner, Paris 1940 (Coll. 


pages, 7 figures, 4 plates. 
T. Syria) 50 fr. 

Dossin, O. Les archives économiques du Palais de 
Mari. 17 pages, 5 figures. Geuthner, Paris 1940 (Coll, 
T, oyria) 19 fr. 

Eisen, G. A. Ancient Oriental Cylinder and Other 
Seals, with a Description of the Collection of Mrs. W. 
H. Moore. 110 pages, 17 plates. Chicago University 
Press, Chicago 1940 (Oriental Institute Publications, 
47) (30s.) 

GLUECK, NELSON. The Other Side of the Jordan, 
xviii, 208 pages, frontispiece, 127 figures. American 
Schools of Oriental Research, New Haven 1940 $2.50 


Goetze, ALBRECHT. Kizzuwatna and the Problem of 
Hittite Geography. xi, 86 pages, 1 map. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven 1940 (Yale Oriental Series, 
Researches, Volume XXII) $2.50 

Gorvon, Cyrus H. Ugaritic Grammar: The Present 
Status of the Linguistic Study of the Semitic Alpha- 
betic Texts from Ras Shamra. viii, 130 pages. Pontifi- 
cal Biblical Institute, Rome 1940 (Analecta Orientalia, 
20) 

Harris, Zettic S. Development of the Canaanite 
Dialects. x, 108 pages, folding chart. American Orient- 
al Society, New Haven 1939 (American Oriental Series, 
Volume 16) $2.50 

Heiner, A. The System of the Quadrilateral Verb in 
Akkadian. 150 pages. Chicago University Press, Chi- 
cago 1940 (Assyriological Studies, No. 13) (7s. 6d.) 

Jerrery, Artuur. The Foreign Vocabulary of the 
Qur’an, showing the extent of borrowed words in the 
sacred text. 325 pages. Luzac, London 1939 21s. 6d. 

KerpreL, Rosert. Teleilat Ghassul, I[: Compte rendu 
des fouilles de l’institut biblique pontifical 1932-1936. 
vill, 142 pages, 114 plates. Pontifical Biblical Institute, 
Rome 1940 

Naster, P. L’Asie Mineure et L’Assyrie aux VIII¢ 
et Vile siécles av. J. C., d’aprés les annales des rois 
assyriens . xviii, 119 pages, ill, map. Muséon, Louvain 
1938 

Staatlich Museen zu Berlin. Vorderasiatische Abteil- 
ung. Keilschrifturkunden aus Boghazkéi, H. 31: Hist. 
u. religidse Texte, von Joser Sturm and H. O7TEN. 
viii pages, 50 plates. Staatlich Museen, Berlin 1939 12 M. 
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